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"But if Labor comes in," I said, "they'll nationalize
everything. Would you want that?"
"Well, I says, if nationalizationing wins the war, why
ain't it good enough for the peace?"
As I traveled over the countryside I noticed the
change more and more. As if from nowhere a new gen-
eration had come to the fore to take charge of affairs
in Britain. It was a healthy, full-blooded generation of
young men and women who had in them all that was
finest in the English character. Contrary to all theories,
the war had proved without any measure of doubt that
there was backbone and breeding in the ordinary
people even more than in the rich. The war had given
the comm@n man a chance to express himself. At the
War Office, at the Home Office, in the^B.B.C. and in
the Houses of Parliament, this new generation, unafraid
of taking a decision or of facing the grimmest of re-
alities, had dug in. While some of the older leaders
still played their traditional roles, the common man
seemed to stand up and utter, "I too have something
to say." And he was heard.
There was only one place where there appeared to
be no evidence of any change. This was the India Office
in King Charles Street. It required more than a war
to shake the fossilized minds inside that bleak, dark-
gray building in Whitehall, which controlled from a
a distance of ten thousand miles the' destiny of my
people.
The Right Honorable Leopold S. Amery, Secretary
of State for India, presided over the India Office at that
time. Leopold Amery was a small, short man. That was
the first thing about him that I noticed. There were
strange markings on his face. It was almost square. The
way he sat on his high-backed chair and gripped its